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Kerry' J. Kennedy ^ • 
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a Visiting Scholar in the School of Education at Stanford University ^ 
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Following the "curricalura boom" of the I950's and 6Q'3(a number oi 
ptiopto became interested in the nature -of the curriculum development 
process as it applied par ticuiariy to development projects (Grobman, 
1970; Schaffarzick and Hampsdri, 1975): In the eariy I970's 
ScHalfarzick r.nd Hampson set out to study in more detail those 
eiement^. In .^c: elopmerit projects that might account for the success 
of sortie . ii ■ uhe fatiure of others. Their conclusions are of some 
interest: ^ 

"...It is uri realistic to think about experimental 
comparative stuiies of alternative curriculum 
develdpfflent procedures.. We should cbhceritrate-bn 
finding ways to take bette^r advantage of opportu- 
nities to study such jroce'dures . _ _ 
naturalist icaiiy . . and we should use such studies 

:to find ways of conducting curriculuta development 
more efficiently without sacrificing quality," 
(2142) 

These are sal ut ar y^ word s for they remind' us that the state of our 

_ _ *y 

knowledge about curriculum • devfeiopment as it takes place in 

development projects is in its infancy. There are no rigid formulae 

of prescriptions- that can ensure a su cc e ss f ul ' pr d j ec t . Curriculum 

development ts a humen rather than a scientific enterprise c .id it Is 

in this context that the following comments are made. ■ 



SPICE AND GLOBAL EDUCATfON 

The field of global education is in such ah emergent condition that 
the activities of SPICE are best seen as. playing a role in the 
continuing debate. While some see an inconsistency between area 
studies and global education ( Gr e e n i eaf and Yeager, ri.d.), others 
have advocated strong stances for prombtirig global education through 
tixe study of "international political., economic arid socloculturai 
systems" (Lamy, 1983). A Federal government evaluation study has 
also indicated the difficulties that extst between the competing 
claims of^^area study centers and "the global education group" 
(McDonnell' et al , 198I). The view of SPICE as expressed by its 
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Dirccldr is that "dospite the obvious differehces in content foci - 
with iivoii .Mt:ucJio3 by and large restricting themselves to t'jheir own 
geographic regions it would seem that the coriimonalities around an 

agenda of enhancing ihterriatibhal knowledge arid uriderstaridirig should 
far outweigh the d i f f ie r e ric e s . " The extent to which this philosophy 
is accepted by the global ucation cqmmuriity may depend as much on 
the pragmatism created by an era of scarce resources as on the 
conceptual and p h t 1 oso p h i cal iritegrity of the view itself. One 
thiilg seems certain: the debate will continue and SPICE either 
implicitly or explicitly will have a role to play in it. 



I 



SPICE AND MODELS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The curriculum develbpmerit literature has indicated three broad 
types of curriculum development models: systematic models stressing 
specific plarining elements that must be followed in a strict 
sequence (Tyler, 19^9; Taba,^962; Nichoils and Nicholls, 1978; Dick 
and Carey^ 1978); decision-making models that emphasize the . 
complexity of the decision making role played by individuals 
involved in the process (Walker, 1971; Yii?ger, 1 980); and models 
that emphasize the cTontext in which curriculum develbpmerit takes 
p'lace and the implications that follow from the choice of a > 
part-icular context (Havelbck^ 1971). 

Svste ri ^tic -mad-elr^ are rule driveri arid prescriptive. They articulate 
plannin^^lements such as; formulation of objectives, selection of 
content, task analysis, selectibri of learning activities, selection 
of evaluation devices etc. and suggest a linear sequence that must 
be followed at all times for all products. Historically, they have 
come, to be associated with i^rvat r u c t i on al development rather than 
curriculum d e ve 1 bpmien t (Spitzer and Kennedy, I98O). Such models are 
not used in SPlCE. 

Decision-makdrftg mod e ls are idea driveri arid nbn^prescripti ve , While, 
plaririing elements such as ;those used in systematic models may be 
used there is no particular brder in which those elements will be 
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cohaidered. At the same time^ broader decisidrt-inaking are^s such a 

social, political and economise constrair^ts are also likely to be 

. \ _ ^ . >. — _ 

taken into cohis i d er a t i oh . Ah iiiipdrt ah t element when using such a 

model is that of format: while the process of development itself 

may be somewhat intuitive and pis r son a 1 i s t ic , the final product must 

appear rational and open to clear understanding by a potential user 

Yet the demands of format do hot dictatie the nature of the 

development processes in systematic models. This is the model of 

curriculum development used in SPICE and similar approaches are 

reportedly 'used t>y teachers (Zahorik, 1 975 ) and other curriculum 

development pr ejects (Eisner, 1975)- 

biscussion of appropriate contexts for curriculum development tend 
to be p^olarized oh a number of issues: location (school site vs. 
R&D Center); personnel (teachers vs, " exp er t s " 3 ; _^nd . h e e d s (real 
needs vs. perceived heeds). At one end of the spectrum are experts 
working in R&b centers despat/ching educational materials into 
hostile school settings. At the other end Bre teachers working oh 
school sites to- deal with spepific site-related heeds. The most 
recent example- of such a ca^/t egorizat ion can be found in Short. 
( 1 983), It is clear that SPICE 'does riot fit neatly into "any of . 
these categories. It does not develop pr^djjcts in total isolation 
from pot ential ^users 'since it irivblves classroom teacherg at a 
number of stages :and often uses experienced teachers 'as developers. 
1 would describe>t-he model used by SPICE as a modified ^research, 
development^and dTssWllt^ion model wi th' ah ^ i ncr eas ihg emphasis on 
what has always beeh the inbstJ ■ riegiec ted part^of such models, 
dissemination. ' - ' ' . 



THE MOST ELUSIVE VARIABLE IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH:/- TIME 

When cur riculum ' developmeht is seeri ih terms of both product 

promotion and product development some thought needs to be given to 

< 

prioritizing the amount of time project staff are to spend on each 

domain. Often, contract obligations are such that educational ^ 

material^ must be produced in limited- amounts of time. in this 



situation^ it is clear that energy sh'ould be devoted to this end 
rather than product prdmptibn. Yet all curriculum develbpimerit 
projects, and SPICE is ho exception, tend to get caught up in a 
variety of activities; some of which heed to be evaluated in terms 
of priority tasks that are importaat at a particular point in time. 
These priorities will obviously change given differentsituatibriSj 
but they should be clearly stated and understood by all concerned. 
Time is important in another sense. Experience has shown that 
product development cannot be carried out in short bursts of 
activity - an hour here and there. A concentrated period of time is 
needed for quality product development ^ apidst the continuing 
activities of the "projects. Blocks of time should be scheduled and 
set aside to. be devoted to product deve 1^ pmehtalohe... 



Time is also important in the sense, that curriculum development 

involves more than the developing of materials. The developer must 

- - - - - - - 

become familiar with other material^ and be cbn-staritly reviewing 

them; professional reading in th*e area of specialization needs, to be ■ 

maintained; professional con tacts .need to be maintained. The Use of 

...... ^ - - . • ■* > 

time in this way must also be related to ensuring 'quality products. 



There is rib sirigle me^thod bf dealirig with the problem of limited 
time and unlimited demands. -it is important, however, to be^aware, 
that it is a problem for all those involved in the curriculum 
development process and at times may account for either a lack of 
quality in a product or the lack of a product itself. 



GROUP eOLLABORATION 

Shaffarzick and Hampson (1975) stated that the group plariri^ing 
prbcesspl^yed an imjpbrtarit role iri almost all the cupriculum 
development pr*- jects they reviewed. Reports of other proje'cts also 
indicate the impbrtarice attached tb gr bu jp, p 1 ariri i rig (Walker, 1975; * " * 
Kennedy, 19B?.^. In SPICE, however, group planning is limited to the 
review process and a great deal bf initial plaririirig is dbrie dri an 
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individual level. Would |the product development process be improved 
if more attehtioh was given to group plaririing? 

Uri fortunately , it is riot possib-le to provide a' c 1 iear answer to this 
question. It may be that group planning processes play a more 
impbrtarit .role iri developing a spirit of joint ownership, over a : 
product rather than actaatly increasing its quality. Of course, a 
growing sense c^r )o wrier^h ip ^nd commitment may well have an indirect 
effect on impro/ing a product*s quality, but we simply do not know. 

In seeking to test some of these relationships, the timfe factor 
involved might be an important considera^t ion since one thing is - 
clear: group planning --processes require much more time and. 
considerably different skills froi individual planning. Since time 
is already' a limited commodity it may simply make group planning 
impractical: In a recent curriculum development project in which 1 
was involved I recommended that we abort the group plann i ng- proces s 
because of the 'limited aiount of time available to come up with a 
final product. While this seemed to produce low morale amongst the 
unit developers, i have yet to see whether it h^s influenced the 
quality of the product. 

Iri the'^^rid it may be a question of working out just how important -it 
is to cre-ate for unit developers an environmen^t that assists them to 
strongly identify with t:he goals* of the project. good place to 

start' may be wi t h ' aski ng the . Uni t' developers themselves, 

F6RRATIVE EVALUATION: FIELD TEST^, FIELD TRIALS AND TRY-OUTS 

A good deal has been written about the need for formative evaluation 
when instructionai materials are being designed (Tennyson, 1978;. ' 
Andrews aW Goodson, 1979; Dick, 1988). Yet there has also been a 
good deal tfiat has not been written. No amount of field trials, for 
example, will enable a developer to be absolutely confident that 
her/his materials will be appropriate for all teachers and all 
students in all circumstances. The best t.hat can be said is that 
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the materials will be appropriate for thie grnup on which they were 
trialled. If this is the case, appropriate feedback may wiell be 
obtained by asking any classroom teacher or anyone who has had 
classroom experience without going into a classroom at all. My main 
point J.S that formative evaluatidh data is of limited value as a 
means of ensuring that the product has overcome all those problems 
associated with actual use. 

An imjpbrtarit reason for persisting with field trials has to do with 
the domain of product- promotion rather than product development. It 
is important for teachers to feel some sense of involvement and even 
though all teachers who will eventually use the product cannot 
experience it, the product may well gain more face validity if it 
can be shown that" teachers have been involved somewhere in the ; 
process, ^ 

Formative evaluatijon of instructional materials- was originally a 
device to ensure quality control in the production pro-ess arid hence 
produce the "perfect" product. Yet such products in the hands of 
teachers undergo quite mysterious and often drastic mutations. 
Developers who do not recognize this are destined to repeat the 
curriculum development failures of the 1950's arid 60's. 



EVALUATING PRODUCT PROMOTION 

It is often tempting for curriculum development projects to engage 
in as much product promotion as pdssible and SPICE is certainly 
engaged in a wide range of activities. Yet at some time the 
questions mU.st be asked, and answer-ed: .:to what' end, and with what 
results? These become crucial questions when the allocation of time 
to specific tasks is being ^considered . Should project members spend 
time on product development or on some aspebt of product promotion, 
the results of which may bear no relation, to the amount of time 
involved? Until such time as the various components of the product 
promotion process are evalua^ted;^ answers to questions like this are 
difficulty for this- is no way of knowing or weighing the possible 



outcomes of product promotion against the claims of product 
development. For project members^ however^ it is a' question to be 

faced pt^om day to day. 

/ 

./ : 
AFTEiC^THE PRODUCT HAS BEEN DiSSEMINATED : WHAT? 

■\ . ; 

.It has been shown chat weii disseminated products with high adoption 
rates b/teh fail to get used in high schools (Fullan and Pdmfret, 
1977). While this phenomena has been particularly well documented 
in, the last five years, its history seems to be much longer 
(Mckenzie, 1964) . It has been referred to as the issue of 
implementation, the actual use pf disseminated products* 

Developers have little control over the process of imp lemen t a t i oh ^ 
yet it is obviously important. What factors lead to successful 
implementation? How can these be incorporated into the processes 
related to the production of specific educational products? ^Whiat is 
the relationship between pissemiria t.ioh arid implemisri tatibri? Some of 
these issues have been addressed recen^tly by Fuiiah (1982) and 
specific methodologies have beeri suggestisd. tb guide jjilquiry (Hall 
and Loucks, 1977; Sabar, 1983). 1 

thus a crucial question for curriculum developers to consider is how 
to maximize the Use of prbducts in school settings, • It may be ^the 
overriding question, that will guide product development a^d product 
promotion in the fUtUre. In this sense it is an important question 
for SPICE to address in the context of its own bperatioris. Orie 
thing is clear: there is little purpose* in spending time and money 
on product development and promotion if the end result is ribri-use* 

A RESEARCH AGENDA FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPiMENT' IN INTERNATIONAL ANu ' 
GLOBAL EDUCATION 

This is not the first agenda to be suggested fbr in ternat io^rial and 
glbbal edUcatibn Csee, for example, Torney-Purta , 1982), 'but it is 
the first to suggest that there are impbrtaht elements tb be studied 



that involve both the sui)ject matter of global education as well as 
the means by whidh that subject matter bah be most effectively 
delivered into school settings; 

Sablect Matter Research 

Four substantive questions could, 1 beliave, be profitably 

. . _ _ • . s 

addressed : • 

'__ _________ ____^_ 

1. How do s.tudents become global citizens? 

*2. How do teachers becbm4 global citizens? 

3. How do teachers create and operate^ in global classrooms? 
n. How do students function in global classrooms? 

These questions share a common bond that attampts to articrfiate two 

of the most significant variables in the educational process: 

__ 

' students and teachers. Some accumulated information would assist 

global education curriculum' development projects to understand both 

the. environment and the ecology to which their products are 

constantly exposed. The framework for such research can be 

represented in this way: 
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STUDENTS 

i; 

Thoughts 
I 

FVfie lings 
I 

Actions 

I 

Skills 
I 

Values 




TEACHERS 



Thoughts 

I 

Feelings 
I 

Ac t lions' 
I 

Skills 
J 



Va txies 



GtOBAt etASSRGOMS 
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Before any research program is lauhched, a thorough review of 
existing studies needs to be done and the Torney-Purta (198H) review 
is a good starting point. One point emerging from that review is 
the emphasis that has bieien placed to date on the use of a single 
research paridigm in the majority of studies. If it is accepted 
that the environment into which curriuium materials must go is a 
muitivariate environment then much greater attention must be ^made to 
multimethbdbldgiccal approaches to research in global education. 
The figure on the following page is ah attempt to indicate how 
appropriate methodologies might be selected. A great deal depends 
on what the purpose of the research is anu the use to which- it is to 
b e p u t . ^ 



RESEARCH ON CURRICULUM DELIVERY 



Getting the products into the hands of users ( d i ss emi ha t i dhs ) and 
gett^;Lng users to actually use the products after they have adopted 
them (implementation) are the main areas of research oh curriculum 
delivery. Such research is believed to be generic, that is it is 
meant to apply to all types of innovations used by schools. This 
itself may be an issue that needs to be explored with respect ^to.a 
phenmenon like global education. In general^ however^ the work of ' 
Gene Hall and his cdlleagures at the Research ahd Development ^ Center 
in Teacher Education at the University of Texas^ Austin is providing 
a lead in this work (Hail and Loucks, 1977) as is work being done at 
the University- of Tel Aviv by Saban (1983) and her colleagues. The 
classic studies carried 'out in the United States concerning the 
adoption and use of inhovatijons by schools are the Rand Studies 
(Berman and McLaughlin, 1977) and more recent ly the Dissemination of 
Educational School Improvement (DESI) study carried otjl 
NETWORK (Crandle, 1983). 



t by THE 
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Spi'cET represents in' micrbcdsm all the issaes of curriduluai delivery 
that' have been examined by the above mentioned .^tadtei. A review 
of these studies would be useful before SPiCE launched its own 
research agenda in this area and then issues could be defined more 
clearly and k research pfbgfam could be more focused. It' is a task 
well worth undertaking. 
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SELECTING iCURRICULUli RESEieyARABI6H; k m FOR COiPERED CHOICE 



Purpose: 



'ata Collection: 



Data ftfialysis: 



rieportinq 



La 



RESEARCHES' DRIVEH 
(Often called 
quantitative) 



General iza'bility 



Tests 

Questionnaires 



Statistics 



Experiment 



Flat 



COflCEPm (Concepts 
and categories are 
generated by the data) 



General izability or the 
portrayal of the unique ' 



Records 



Coniparative analysis 

Criticism 

Ethnography 

Case Study '■ 
Case description 

Flat or thick 



DSTA DRiyEfl . 
(Often called 
qualitative) 



iTeRfttlSTIC (Data _ - 
suggests the multiple 
realities of the .subject 
and precise 
is difficult) 



Portrayal of the unique 



ews 



Records 

flo single method 



Case description 



Thick 



NB: Hultiithbdolocjic^l studies do not need to include .all methodologies in one s 
■ . employ differeiit methodologies, , 



A series of studies can 
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A REVIEW OF THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESSES 
OPERATING IN THE STANFORD PROGRAM ON _ 
INTERNATIONAL AND CROSS-CULTURAL EDOCATibN 

\ . ■ 



Kerry J. Kennedy 

This Report was prepared at the request of the Stanford Program 

on Ihterriatibhal and Cross-Cultural EdaGation as part of its ^ 

brigbihg attempt to evaluate and hence improve i ts-^'^c ti vi ti es • 

The research related to it was car r ied out whi le the author was a 

Visiting Scholar in the School of Education at Stanford 

Uriiverity. March - April. 1985. ; 



Between 1973 and 1976 four pr e -c ol 1 egi a t e outreach projects 
-concerned with international education were established at 
Stanford University. in one way or another, but usually through 
funding, each of these projects had i^nl<s with the Center for 
Research in International Studies (CRIS) at Stanford. In 1977 
these links were formalized when the four projects were brought 
under the administrative control of CRIS through the 
establisheraerit of the Stanford Program on International and 
Crbss-Cultur al Education (SPICE). Each of the t^rbjects has 
maintained its distinct cultural focus representing three of the 
major language arid study areas within CRIS: Latin America, East 
Asia arid Africa (See Appendix A). Together, they represent a 
vehicle for pro rooting international arid crbss-cuituraleducatitdn 
at the pre -collegiate levei.^, 

le main purpose of the projects, known as the-- Latin America 
Project, the/^Africa Project., the China Project and- the Japan 
Project, is the production of educational materials that bring a 
global dimension to teaching. The initial empha s 1 s • was ^ and 
iargej:y is, on having these *raater i ais used in local ciassuoorasi 
Attempts have aiso^beeh made to work cooperatively with other 
like-minded programs. Links have been made with other ^ 
international educ a t i oh^^U t r e a ch programs at the University of 
Ca 1 i f or ri i a -Berke 1 ey and the Uriiyersity of EFenver at Colorado. In 
addition, SPICE, along with the WorlS Affairs Cburicil in San 
Francisco arid the West" Coast office of Glbbal Perspectives iri 
Education, Inc. at Oaklarid. has Tbrraed a cdriSdrtium with the aim 
of cbbperatirig iri the prbrabtibri bf glbbal edUcatibri. 
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The carricaiam development processes used in SPICE are best 
viewed against this varied background of activities. In doing 
so, the twin emphases of product develbpmehti cbhcerhed with 
designihg specific units of instruction for use in classrobmsi 
and product promotion, concerned with the develdpmeht of spiecific 
strategies that will help maximize the products* use* can be 
clearly discerned. They are cbmplemeht ary prbcesses because they 
seek to provide for, the installation bf schobl programs in 
international educatibri. .'Further^ they seek to ensure that these 
.programs will be favorably received .-^hd become part bf tiie 
school's ongoing b r ga h i za t i bh a 1 activities. It seems to be a 
clear recognitibri bh SPICE's part that product development in 
itself is unable achieve wb r t h wh i le , ^ 1 on g-t er m goals regarding 

ihterhatibhal e^du cation in schools. 

While bbth of the processes referred to above are part of a 

general process of curriculum development, each makes a 

^ ____ _ _ 

distinctive contribution • In addition, the purpbse bf any 

curriculum development is to provide the means whereby specific 

subjet matter can be conveyed to learners. This review will 

commence, therefore, with an ihtrbductibn to subject matter 

issues before examining the prbcesses bf product development and^ 

promotion. " ' 

' ^ o> 

GLOBAL EDUCATION AS A CURRICULUM FOCUS 

Global educatibh is transnational in character. it seeks tb 
fbcus the attention bf students on issues, problems and ideas 
that are grounded in the reality of the global community. Such a 
fbcUs highlights the interdependence of nat/*^ns^ahd peoples in 
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their search for common soiotionsi iaiobai education^ it seemSi 
has the entire 'world for its knowledge base; 

While there appears to be few dJfficuities involved in • 

coriceptaal J zing global educBtion, the opposite is the-case when 

\ __ _ _ ' 

it comes to selecting the most approp^ia^e strategies for 

implementing global education in schools; One problem relates to 

\_ ■ _ 

ownership: who are the global educators? Another relates to 

focus: does the study of issues related t'o a single member of 

the international community constitute global educ a t i oh ? ; and 

h 

there is also the problem of intention: to serisi.tize and raise 

the level of consciousness about global issues or to provide a 

body of inf or ma t ibri and knowledge about such issues? While these 

questions are important, it is hot the purpose of this brief 

review ;to deal with them iri'^riy substantive way. It is 

important, hbwe^ver , to be aware of them since the]^ provide th^ 

background against which SPICE works in an attempt to provide a 

gld.bal focus to the curriculum; 

In general terms, SPICE approaches global education from: an 

area studies perspective; -Each ^rea makes a specific ^ 

contribution to the understanding of problems and issues — 

whether they be historical, sociological or cultural- - that may 

be either area specific or relevant accross areasi While most of 

the curriculum units produced so far have been area specific 

there ar*^ also examples of units that, have been attempted accross 

areas. * t 

Thus SPICE has recoghized that area studies have a role to 

_ _ L : 

play in global education. Rather than be concerned with any 



incongruity that such an approach might suggest to other's* SPICE 
has used area studies .to enhance and prbrabte international 
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knowledge and understanding. For SPICE at least it is hot a{ 

^ v 
question of either area studies or global education: it is a^ 

• . . _ . _ . 

question of using the fbrrrjisr to prdnidte the latter. 



PRODUCT DE yE.l.OPMENT ' 

The fbllbwihg diagram is an attempt tb 



por tr ^; 



y the 



generalized prbcess bf product development used in SPICE: 



SELECTION 
OF 
CONTENT 





REVIEW 


PROCESS 




^UNIT DEVEtOPiiENT | 


int. 


Ext- 


-1 



" iREWORKl — jUNIT | 



Figure 1 : Xiie— Process of Unit Develbpmeht Used in SPICE 
While the process outiined above appears highly ratibhal it 
should ^e reinerabered that it is only a r epr e sen tatibh bf reali.ty 
and not reality itself. A good deal bf intuitive thought and 
action are involved. There 9re hb set time limits bn'any bf 
these stages and drafts can be reworked a number of times 

L \ 

_ ___ ^ 

depending oh the feedback received. Informal discussions will 

have taken place between the Project Co-ordinator the Project 

Associate befbre the draft is circulated for review. Trials in 

classrbbras might take a considerable amount of time to bi^gahiz^. 

if - 

. 'jj^ 

•Then cbrae the problems of weighing and judging' feedback as the 
rewbrkirig process begins. Eighteen raonthrs seehis like a 
reasonable estimate from start to finish but it is an estimate 
bniy. It. is not difficult to under st.and why product development 
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is best pharacterized, as a craft rather than a science. A dash 
of experience, mixed with some patience. and reflection, Rill 

often get res^aits when nothing else works. The skills of the 

i. 

cr aSt.sper son , however^ should riot be underestimated. 

A consider at ibri of each of the elements referred to in Figure 
1 will be helpful %n articulating' aspects of the product 
development process. ' 

Select^ion of cbriterit is a collaborative process that often 

involves a faculty member, or members the SPICE Director arid the 

Project Cb-ord.inatdr . In recent times the requirements of 

funding agencies have played an . i n c r ea s i r| gl y important role in 

determining the direction that projects will takei Once there 

is agreement on a broad area (for example, economics arid trpde^ 

project personnel are able to explore thematic and conceptual 

topics linked to funding agencies requirements. It is at this 

point that the unit developers, themselves subject matter experts 

and often graduate studerits or teachers* exert their influence on 

the topic. it is their task to shape the topic so that it can be 

^ - — _ _ _ 

presented as a set of learriirig activities for students. 

At times, individual projects are able to respbrid; to current 

events (for example, the scr eeri irig bf ; a television show related 

to one of the ^reas) and to prbduce very specific matei^^ials to be 

used as the show goes tb air. The trend, however, seems to be 

fbr a more systematic selectibri bf^cbhteht that can be rei^ated 



a c rb sscultureareas. ' - ^ 

Aribther scv-e ihdicatiri^g ^_more systematic approach to the , 
selectibri bf cbnte'nt is related to the development of priority 



theme areas for the Bay Area Global Education Program (BA6EP), 
the cdmmurii ty -ba sed cbrisbrtium to which SPICE belongs. While 
these theme areas apply specifically to the deveibpment of 
teacher-designed materials through a series of Summer Institutes, 
they have obvious implications for SPICE. 'They provide a 
conceptual framework for global education "^nd encourage a 
or oss-cai tar al approach to curriculum development. This is often 
difficult to achieve with an area study- approach to. international 
^edudation. Yet common themes and "concepts, llhkirig the diverse 
areas of the world represented in the area studies, may provide 
the opportunity for a new approach to global education. 

Unit development is probably best understood against the 
background of each project's organizational structure. Project 
Coordinatorsare appointed to each of the -p rejects and the amount 
of time each has to spend oh the, project is determined by the 
extent Ox" furidirTg available. In addition ^ Project Associates^ 
either graduate students or someuimes a teacher ^ are appointed. 
Again the staff size of any one project will dejiehd oh funis. 
Thus, currently, one project has a Project Cb-brdihatbr only 

while others have one or more Associates as well. j i 

^ - - - - - ■ - _ \ 

Respon si b i 1 1 t y ' f or unit development is most often put In the 

hands of an individual: either the Co-ordinator or an Asso.ciatei 

Her/his task is to analyze the content that has been selected an.d 

make decisions concerning the best way that content can bf? 

presented in ;classroom» settings. A wide range of decisions is' 

made at this stage: selection of appropriate learning ^ 

activit'«»3, teaching strategies, resources, the formulation of 



objectives^ suggested evaluatibh techhiquesi the prbvislbri bf 
teacher irif brmat ibn ^ etc. An ahlysis of a range of materiais 
produced by SPICE indicates that these are the important decisibh 
making pbiiits thrbiighbiit the unit devejlbpmeht prbcesSi 

A single model bi^ unit devlbpment is hbt Used in. the * 
production of SPICE m^aterials. Thbse respbrisible for unit 
development, either becaus'e of their own teaching experience or 
because of their familiarity with bt'her SPICE prbdUcts, are aware 
bf those elements in curriculum design that nee,d to be considered 
If potential users are to make sense bf the product. 

When s.ubject matter expefcts (as'^are all the SPiCE team) make 
:deci5ions that affect classroom teachers it is important that the 
pract-ical realities of classroom life are hpt .forgotten. Most bf 
the program staff have had_ teaching experience at some* level and 
a number have had experience in other curriculum develbpmerit 

pro-jects. They continue to gain oxperience thrbugh their ; 

f 

- ^1 - ■ - - - 

cbhstant interaction with teachers ,ahd » on" bccasibns^ students. 

Every attempt is made tb take classrbbm. concerns into ■ \ 

cbnsideratibh when the wide range bf decisibns a^ o Ut the Uni t.3 

n eed tb be mad e . - 

The review prbcess is the me ins whereby the unit developer is 
able tb seek feedback. Both internal and external mechahisras for 
draft matierial review have beeriorgahizod. ' 

Initially, feedback raigh^ be req^Uested frbji bther prbject 
members and in p-ar t i^tlTar^'he Prbject Cb-brdiriatbr . This prbcess 
dbes riot necessarily bedp.n when a draft has been completed but is 
more likely to be ongoing as the unit is develbped. A cbmpleted 
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or partially completed «iraft might also be circaiated to project 
staff in other study .areas for cbmmerit. Scholars working in the 
particular area studies will also be consulted regarding the 
specific subject matter that is biging dealt with in the unit. 
After comments are received, a meeting of SPICE^ staff ;night be 
balled to provide further feedback. No single unit need go 

* throu^gh every feedback mechanism but the processes are availa.^e 
if needed and it is thought desirable; 

External' review of the materials is carried out during school 
try-buts. This is the real testing ground and the purpose is to 
provide feedback from those people who are going to be most 
affected by t he ' ma t e r i a 1 s : teachers and students. All SPICE 

^ nj^terials must undergo field trials ajnd often it is the unit 

developer who gets to trial them in the classroom. The feedback 
gained is then fed into the reworking process. : 

Re war-icing units becomes a matter of jud^ging which feedback is 
important and what changes should be incorporate^. The review 
• process itself can often lead to^^QjjJ^l i c t i ng points of- view being 
given and it is the unit developer, it?**con3uitation with the 
Project Co-ordin^tor and the SPICE Director, who has to" decide * - 
; which views are the most helpful. For this reason, the; reworking 
process might cbhtihue fbr .some time as the developer seeks to 
reconcile conflicting views. At times the review process itself' 
has to be reactivated in order to seek clarification and 
assistance.. » 

The Uni^ is not necessarily completed when it is handed over 
tb SPICE by the developer . ^ Rather the production process must be 
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completed or in some cases started; The use of word processing 
technology has increased immensely the flexibility of this 
process because of SPICE's reliance on printed materials. Yet 
issues of format, organization, presentation and copyright must 

also be resolved before the final product is ready for widespread 

c 

use . 

Product development, then, is a lengthy process that can 
involve all members of the SPICE team even though the product is 
specifically related to only one area of study. it often 
involves unit deveibpePs wc5rkihg oh their own arid seeking 
feedback from a variety of sources. Some of these sources are. 
found in GRiS and SPICE as well ^as elsewhere ori the Stanford 
campus. Other sources are fourid outside^ especially teachers arid 
studerits iri schools when the materials are being trialed. 
Products usually take some time to rework arid are^tJi^ subject to 
a firial production process before they, are ready for use. In 
general the processes of product development generally result in 
a final product that has the following features: 

. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES based on 

. A SPECIFIC THEME accompanied by 

. LEARNING OBJECTIVES that are td be met through 

. INQUIRY LEARNING with special emphasis on 

. SLIDES AND PRINTED MATERIALS and also with 

. INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS aS well as 

. RESOU.RCES NEEDED FOR THE UNIT, in all: 

. A SELF-CONTAINED LEARNING PACKAGE ^ 
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PRODUCT PROMOTION : 

The term 'product promotion' has strong marketing overtones 

about which some curriculum developers feel uneasy. Related 

terms often used to describe the same process are * d 1 ssem 1 h a 1 1 on * 

and •diffusldh*. Whichever term is used, the underlying premise 

is the same: the process of product develbp'ment is not in itself 

robust enough to ensure that products, brice" completed , will find 

their way into schools and be used. Ehd-bri strategies are needed 

to mobilize the products' use. 

Presentations are made at local, state, and national 
conferences. They usually focus attention on either compieted 
products or products in preparation. The audiences are usually 
teachers or other collegiate global educators. These 
presentations are designed to inform participants about the 
products and to establish links with those people who have ah 
interest in global education. In this way, products are brought 
into the public doraatn so that potential users can become aware 
of them and make some assesment of the way they can be integrated 
into existing school programs. 

Inservice education activities for teachers are provided by- 
project staff in a variety of settings. In most cases the 
etnphasis is on using SPICE products or oh ihtrbducihg teachel^s tb 
the ideas behind a prbduct's develbpment. Activities are often 
crganized through BAGEP. and its hetwbrk bf teacher grbups that 
have been established in schbbl districts in Northern California, 
in recent times similar c burses have also been organized outside 
of the local area and this trend will proba-biy continue although 
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the local scene is always the main area of interest. Inservice 

edacation in these contexts serves the twin aims of product 

. . . . . . . 

promotion and improving the global education skills of teachers. 

Unlike conference pr esnt ations i inservice activities allow for 

more interaction and hence re^present different kinds of learning 

situtations i 

General advisory services are provided by project staff when 

they are contacted by teachers for i^fdrmatibn coricerhihg their 

specialty areas- Some projects have resource bibiiographies that 

» * _ _ _ 

they are able to send but in answer to such r-equests. Other 

projects draw oh their own personal knowledge arid experierice to 

recbmmerid resources prid suggest available approaches that might 

b-e used. One project has ah extensive range of books and 

non-print resources available for loan. In all these ways, 

project staff are able to react to the immediate needs of 

• 

teachers interested in the implementation of global education 

programs in their local situations. 

the dissemination of ideas in this way is unplanned and very 
often spon tanebu-s ; Yeti like the previous processes mentioned, 
it may lead to the establishment of global education programs, or 
at least partial programs, as part of a school's curriculam. Its 
importarice as part of the tbtal curriculum develbpmerit process is 
that it is user-iriitiated rather than developer initiated^ 

Iri te r -or gari i z a t i bri a 1 c o-bpe r a 1 1 bri • a 1 so plays an important 
rble in SPICE's prbduct prbmbtibri activities. Such links are a 
recognitibn that curriculum develbpmerit is a complex process 
irivblvirig ribt brily the desigri bf educatibrial materials but also ^ 

- Y 
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their dissemiriatibh and impleineritatibri in school settings. 
Contacts with like-minded brgarii za tlohs have prdvided a variety 
f of opportunities ToY jsj^tierided product prbmbtibri. 

i^ local materials r esburcie center for global, educatibri 
materials has been established in San Francisco at the World 
Affairs Council, a component of BACJEP, Copies bf SPICE materials 
are located there as are a range of other global education 
resources. Teachers in Northern Ca 1 i f or n i a a r e able to borrow 
materials, often free crT charge, for use in their classrooms. In 
particular, those school districts that have been involved in 
other BAGEP activities are encouraged to make use of the center. 
Information concerning the resource collection is conveyed to 
teachers ^through Colloquy , a publication produced by the World 
Affairs Council for BAGEP. 

Contacts with schools and school districts Is also 
facilitated through BAGEP. Or g an i za t i bri a 1 ar^l^ahgemeh ts have been 
made in a number bf schbbl districts arid cburities fbr the 
development of global education teams in schools and for the 
prdvisibri bf apprbpriate iriservice arid staff developmerit 
activities. Furidirig fbr these ^asi^ bfteri beeri prbvided by BAGEP 
arid increasingly it seems schbbl arid cburity disctict bffices are 
willing tb cbntribut^e to such activities. SPICE is able to gain 
direct access to schools and teachers as a result of these 
arrangements for field trials and inservice educations 

tdjiJcs- ±iey-X>n^- t^h-e- San Fr anci sco- Ea^y- Area^ are being establi'Shed 

in an attempt to provide a, larger user-base for SPICE products. 

_ _ "1 _ 

In general, it has been decided that commercial d i s tr 1 bu t o r s ^ 
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while having access to large riatibrial inarketSt are probably not 
an appropriate outlet for SPICE materials. Rather* attempts are 
being made to co-operate with the Center for the Teaching of 

in terhatiphal Relations at the University of Denver. The ; 

r 



establishment of a nation-wide distribution network for selected 
units will represent the first step in setting up a national 
network. 

Product prbmotiohi at least as far as curriculum development 
is concerned, is not a neutral process and is not primarily 
ll cbricerhed with increasing the volume of saleSi Rather conference 
presentations* ihservice education, general advisory services and 
ihter-brgariizatibrial cb-bperatibn have a single goai:.^ to raise 
the consciousness bf teachers about global education and in dbing 
so i to contribute tb the globalization of classrooms for 
students. This is a clear r ecogni tion ^ on SPICE's part that it is 
the teacher who plays a crucial intervening role between any 
curriculum product and the students it is designed tb influence. 
Thus product promotion seeks to contribute towards the educatibh 
*of the teacher who, in turn, has the responsibility for the 
educationofhis/herstudents. 
SOME eONCLUDlNG COMMENTS 

The purpose bf this review has been tb trace the prbcess bf 
curriculum development in SPICE. It has attempted to highlight 
those ideas a^id events that fbrm part bf the bngbing, daily 
activities of the program and their underlying assumptions. 
Project staff, bf cburse* have always been aware of such 
'realities; it should ribw be possible, however, for more of us tb 
share those realities with ,them. 
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The rbie that SPICE has adopted is by no means an easj^ one. 
Operating a3 a buff-er zone between cbileglate and pr e-cdllegiate 
educatibti, the organization is attempting to btaild links between 
cdraraunities of educators who traditionally have seen little . . 
advantage to be gained from one another's company, SPICE must 
please both scholars' and teachers while keeping the needs and 
interests of students clearly in view. Atthe same time, 
conceptual issues concerning the nature and purpose of 
international and global education are also there to be resolved; 
These are all elements of the curriculum development process in 
which SPICE is involved. 

As *an organization it has developed the strategies and 
mechanisms described in this paper to ensure the process is a 
cohtihuing one. In an important sense, SPiCE products represent 

a synthesis of all the elements of the curriculum development 

/ __ ^ - 

process. In that sense they are an important indication -bf the 

distance that "has been travelled. They are also an indication of 

the road that lies ahead - a road that needs to J)e travelled not 

so much because additional products are needed but because 

expanded visiojhs and ideas are always heeded in the education of 

students. 
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AN ORGANIZATlbNAL STRUCTURE FOR PRO 
GLOBAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 



A researdh arid 
teaching center 
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